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DEFINITIONS 


includes the following programs: business education, home 
economics, industrial education and vocational education. 


program areas: development of the business skills, knowledge 
and attitudes needed for personal and career involvement in 
accounting, basic business, computer processing, law, 
marketing, office procedures, shorthand and typewriting. 


program area: development of the technical skills, knowledge 
and attitudes needed for career involvement in an occupation. 


program area: development of the skills and knowledge needed 
for personal use. 


program area: develapment of the skills, knowledge and 
attitudes needed for daily living, including personal and 
interpersonal living skills, clothing, and knowledge of textiles 
and foods. 


development by Alberta Education of a new curriculum to 
address the needs of junior and senior high school students 
experiencing learning difficulties. 


complementary course, or part of an existing course, allowing 
students to build work-related skills, knowledge and attitudes in 
off-school environments. 


the process of providing a variety of educational opportunities 
for students at a distance from conventional education by 
employing communications technology which allow students to 
access information and assistance in the learning process. 


designated in the practical arts project as students, parents, 
teachers, school systems, business, labour, post-secondary 
institutions, Community service agencies, and the public in 
general. 
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TRENDS AND ISSUES 


IN THE PRACTICAL ARTS: 


A SUMMARY OF 


RESEARCH 


Part one summarizes relevant research related to the various trends and 
issues that may have impact on the practical arts programs in Alberta. 


This program area, very broad in scope, was a particularly challenging 
research assignment. The vast base of literature provided a variety of 
perspectives, most of which are complementary to the goal of this project -- 
defining the future of practical arts programs. 


No curriculum has ever stood alone. No new curriculum can be 
designed in isolation. What society is and expects its children 
to learn in school becomes the curriculum. As _ society 
changes, so must the curriculum. Change has never been 
swifter. Familiar characteristics of the industrial age are rapidly 
being replaced by those of the information age: high 
technology, job mobility, changing lifestyles, complex 
international trade alliances, and fluctuating global economies. 
What has been traditionally known as the "practical arts” 
curriculum -- business education, home economics, and 
industrial education -- has a important, if not critical, role to play 
in preparing students to plan for and live in this new age. 


The following discussion highlights: 


1. major societal trends -- demographic, economic and 
technological trends that affect students, their families, their 
personal and community relationships, their opportunities 
for economic independence, and the future to which they 
and, in turn, their children can aspire. 


2. major educational trends -- increased curricular emphasis 
on transferability of knowledge, skilis, and attitudes and on 
decision-making skills; increased access to information and 
technology; issues related to balancing the academic and 
vocational curriculum; redefining the role and inter- 
disciplinary nature of practical arts, and providing equitable 
education for students regardless of ability, gender, or 
social circumstance. 


A. SOCIETAL TRENDS 


A number of profound changes are occurring in society that will 
affect the number of students attending school, the kind of 
education they receive, and the kind of employment that will be 
available to them. Demographic changes and economic trends 
are influencing the rate and kind of population growth Canada is 
experiencing; the movement of people across the country and 
from rural to urban centres; changes in family structure and 
gender roles; and the effect of the economy on various groups 
of people. Technological change is determining the kind of 
work that is created, changed, or eliminated; the way and where 
people live and work; and, increasingly, the content and design 
of education intended to prepare students for successful lives 
now and in the future. 


1. DEMOGRAPHIC TRENDS 
a. Stow Population Growth and the Aging Population 
Canada is an aging nation. According to the Department of 


Health and Welfare report, Review_of Demography and _ Its 
implications for Economic and Social Policy (1989), by 2025 
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Major changes affecting 
curriculum 


Major changes affecting social 
roles 


Population changes 


ating from school will experience similar patterns of family 
Structure and employment. 


The number of single parent families is increasing as Increase in divorces and 
divorce rates increase. There were more than double the women working outside the 
number of divorces in 1986 than fifteen years earlier. Many home 


divorced, separated, or widowed women are moving into 
the tabour market. While, between 1950 and 1986, the 
percentage of 16- to 24-year-old men in the labour force 
changed only slightly (73.8 to 70 percent), the percentage 
of young women increased dramatically from 38.5 percent 
to 64.3 percent (U.S. Department of Education). 
Internationally, some 56 percent of working-age women in 
seven major industrialized countries now work outside the 
home (Royal Commission on Economic Union, 1985:149). 


c. Increasing Economic Disparity 


In the last decade, 30 percent of Alberta family heads had Economic disparity increasing 
less than a Grade 8 education and 5 percent had less than 
Grade 5. Generally, levels of education have improved 
over the years but many Alberta parents lack the skills or 
educational qualifications necessary to obtain higher paying 
jobs. According to the Alberta Committee on Children and 
Youth (1982), children of parents with little education are 
not only more likely to suffer financial hardship during their 
growing years, they are also less likely to have access to 
post-secondary education or training. As the income 
disparity among Alberta households increases, schools are 
challenged to ensure that all students have equitable 
opportunities to prepare them for careers that are 
economically viable. 


Employment patterns are changing rapidly. Lifelong Need for employment mobility 
employment with one company in one location is no longer increasing 

likely. Workers can expect to hold five or six different jobs 

during their employment years. As the economy is affected 

by international events, the nature and kind of employment 

opportunities will change across Canada. The low wage 

earmer is most affected by the need to follow the job 

market. 


Because family life, occupations, and citizenship are Students influenced by family 
intertwined, these changes will affect students in a number 
of ways. Students’ own family structure is an important 
influence in developing perceptions of self-esteem, career 
aspirations, and employment opportunities. For example, 
Krahn et al (1985), in a study of Edmonton youth and their 
transition from school to work, found that high school drop- 
outs had frequent bouts of unemployment, low paying and 
low status jobs, low job security, and few intrinsic rewards. 
These drop-outs were more likely than university graduates 
to come from families with unemployed members. The study 
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projected that women, visible minorities, and immigrants will 
make up more than 5/6 of the net additions to the work 
force, compared to about 1/2 now (Johnson and Packer, 
1987). The vast majority of those in this work force will be 
concentrated in the cities, increasing the demand for 
services and goods. Most are likely to find employment in 
low-paying, iow-skill occupations. 


2. ECONOMIC TRENDS 


The future of our youth is closely tied to the economic 
opportunities available to them. Because Alberta’s economy is 
responsive to outside influences such as oil prices and grain 
sales, it is difficult to predict future employment opportunities 
accurately. However, the Government of Alberta White Paper 
(1984) indicates that, for the immediate future, heavy fossil 
fuels and associated chemicals, agriculture, forestry and 
diversified manutacturing using new technologies will continue 
to be important to Alberta’s future. Long-term economic wealth 
for Alberta requires economic diversification, improved access 
to a skilled work force, and the expansion of international trade. 
A shift in employment opportunities is inevitabie. 


a. Employment Opportunities 


Job Futures: An Occupational Outlook to 1995 (1988) is 
based on a 1984 survey conducted by Statistics Canada 
and is intended as one source of career information. The 
handbook for students identifies the geographic distribution 
of occupations in each province. In Alberta, based on 1981 
Statistics, the major jobs include managers in construction 
operations, purchasing, and farming; engineering and 
environmental geologists; chemical, civil and petroleum 
engineers; livestock and crop farmers and veterinarians; 
structural erectors, rotary well-drillers, and wire 
communication equipment installers and repairers; 
surveyors, excavators and graders; construction electricians 
and repairers; carpenters, concrete finishers and plasterers; 
insulation installers and glaziers; and real estate sales 
persons. Whether or not similar occupations will be in high 
demand in the future will depend on provincial, national and 
international circumstances and their effect on Alberta. 


Reflecting a more recent and broader continental 
perspective, Johnson and Packer (1987:97) predict that 


. . not only will completely new occupation 
clusters evolve in the next decade, but the 
existing occupational mix of each industry will 
also change. Job prospects for professional, 
technical, managerial, sales, and service jobs 
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Alberta economic influenced by 


many factors 


Employment futures in Alberta 


Changes 
opportunities 


in employment 


b. Job Security 


The current unemployment rate of 17.2% for those 15 to 24 Youth unemployment high 
years of age is significantly higher than overall 
unemployment of 10.8% as of January 1987. Youth 
unemployment tends to be highest among the least 
educated, particularly among school drop-outs. For 
example, in 1982, the unemployment rate among 15- to 24- 
year-olds stood at 18.8 percent, but at 32 percent among 
those with less than eight years of education and at 10 per- 
cent among those with university education (Royal 
Commission on Economic Union, 1985:599). Rutter (1988), 
whose research is USA-based, states that the typical drop- 
out does not fit the “urban, poor, non-white, low ability” 
stereotype. Drop-outs do fall into these categories, but well 
over 60 percent are white students, from middie- and 
upper-class backgrounds, whose mean reading scores are 
well above average. 


Hamilton (1987) attributes the marginal attachment of youth More work-related activities 
to employment to constraints on opportunity rather than needed in school 
irresponsibility. Preparing youth to be skilled workers 

requires extensive employment participation and heavy 

investment. He advocates that a more appropriate function 

of secondary education might be to use work-related 

activities as a means of teaching academic subjects. 


Another factor of job security is the degree of consumer Small market for products in 
activity. The Retail Council of Canada emphasizes that its Canada 

main concern is not the lack of labourers but the dearth of 

consumers. The population’s falling growth rate means a 

smaller market for products. Although Canada’s population 

grew by 4 percent between 1981 and 1986, in the same 

period the number of adults aged 15-24 dropped from 19 to 

16.5 per cent of the total population. 


Major structural changes will also have impact on job Major structural Changes 
security. These changes are being brought about by the affecting employment 

shifts and expansion of world trade; new technological 

breakthroughs; the technological diffusion in newly 

industrialized countries with modern production and low 

wage structures, the dramatic reduction of agricultural jobs; 

and the concentration of employment in fairly limited 

geographic confines (Royal Commission on Economic 

Union, 1985:162-163). 


c. Alternatives to No or Limited Full Time Employment 


Given significant demographic and economic changes, and Community service promoted 
the projected impact of technology, full time employment 
for everyone may no longer be possible. Although the 
Royal Commission on Economic Union (1985:83-84) does 
not see this situation as a problem in Canada in the 
foreseeable future, Boyer (1984:529) of the Carnegie 
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3. TECHNOLOGICAL TRENDS 


_The Economic Council of Canada (1987) notes that Canada is 
in a “catch up" position compared to other countries in terms of 
technological utilization. This delays growth in productivity, 
competitiveness, incomes, and employment. Although Canada 
is viewed as an information society and a member of a global 
information economy, it has not yet made the full transition into 
that environment (Cordell, 1987). 


The Royal Commission on Economic Union and Development 
Prospects for Canada (1985:117-126) identifies technologies 
most likely to have a significant impact on human experience. 
For example, the power of the microchip has substituted for 
and improved upon human mental and physical effort, and 
brought about profound changes in human existence at an 
exponential rate of change. 


With astrophysics and space research, humanity’s perception of 
its place will change as the essence of the universe is further 
explored. Biotechnology will change our resource industries 
and all industrial processes, health care, environmental control, 
and our understanding of physical and mental behaviour. 
Revolutionary discoveries in physics are providing substitutes 
for, or adding new properties to metal, glass, and wood. 
Electro-optics applications range from aerial surveillance and 
electronic mapping of the continent (Boyd, 1989:D1) to metals’ 
discovery and assay, welding and surgery, high-definition 
television, and printing and fibre-optics communication. In 
ocean sciences, the development of ocean-bed hydrocarbons 
and mining of sea-bed nodules opens new frontiers. 


The Royal Commission stresses that these rapid changes in 
science and technology will have social, political and economic 
implications, nationally and internationally, in virtualiy every 
aspect of our society (p.25). 


The impact of technology on traditional occupations has been 
extensive. Many jobs have been eliminated. The majority of 
other jobs have been substantially changed. Employer and 
employee requests for retraining or upgrading are increasing. 
Projections by leading economists and futurists indicate that 
high-paying jobs will be highly specialized, few in number, and 
that training will be scarce. Devore (1984) stresses that 
careers dealing with technology are more intellectual, not less; 
more theoretical, not less; and more conceptual, not less. 


On the other hand, Cetron (1984), in an analysis of jobs of the 
future--1983 to 1992--reports that the vast majority of jobs 
require no post-secondary education, an observation that he 
claims lends credence to those suggesting that the necessity 
for high tech education is a myth. Hodgkinson (1986: page 10) 
agrees: 
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Canada in transition to 


' information society 


Impact of technology on human 
experience 


New frontiers in science 


Multiple impacts on society 


Traditional occupations . 
changing 


Potential job displacement 


create hundreds of new jobs, “engendering bursts of innovation 
not unlike the era of automobile and electricity at the beginning 
of the century" (Cordell, 1987). 


Radwanski (1987) stresses that if students are to cope with the 
rapidly changing society they must become independent 
thinkers capable of rapid and astute decisions. In responding to 
the need to strengthen individual's ability to adapt to rapid 
change, the Ontario’ Ministry of Skill Development (1987) 
allocated funds to develop innovative training approaches, 
training in new trades, measures to attract more women, 
support for apprentices’ tools, and employment of more 
apprentices in government. It is anticipated that the number of 
young people who would benefit annually from Ontario's 
apprenticeship system will increase by 20,000 within five years. 


But issues related to coping with social, economic, and 
technological changes are more than education alone can 
solve. To this end, the 1988 report of the Council of Science 
and Technology Ministers recommended an initiative to 
negotiate cooperation between provincial, territorial, and federal 
governments to study the social and cultural impact of 
technological change and to assist adaptation to technological 
change. The report emphasized that there is a need for 
improved public awareness and understanding of science and 
technology so that they are not equated with job loss but with 
labour market adjustments, changing skill requirements, and 
occupational health and safety concerns. There is also a need 
for improved research capabilities to assess current, and 
predict future, impacts of technological change. However, as 
Mcllroy (1988:D1) reports, the National Sciences and 
Engineering Research Council which supports applied research 
has a limited budget and is unable to fund projects as 
extensively as it might wish. The Canadian Social Sciences 
and Humanities Research Council, among others, faces similar 
chalienges. 


The impact of technology on education is already significant. Its 
potential can only be hypothesized. 


Today’s technology, if fully applied, could 
revolutionize education as dramatically as the 
automatic loom changed the textile industry. 


Students could have access to a hitherto 
unknown variety of knowledges from the best 
teachers who would be guides to the technology 
and the information sources rather than 
custodians of the knowledge. With individualized 
courses, self-paced instruction, and built-in 
testing, scoring and evaluation of progress, the 
modern classroom could provide the equivalent of 
@ personal tutor for each student. 


(Johnson and Packer, 1987:67-68) 
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ts 


current issues and trends, including new curricular 
emphasis, international trends, and changes in course 
enrolments 


students and the practical arts, including career aspirations 
and equity of opportunity 


renewing the practical arts curriculum, including 
philosophical perspectives, need for employability skills, skill 
transferability, and name and content changes in Vv practical 
arts courses, and 


alternatives in implementation, including the need for 
change, early-grade orientation to practical arts, effective 
instructional strategies, alternatives in, around, and beyond 
school, and changing to instructional technology. 


OVERVIEW OF CURRENT RESEARCH 


Changes in the curriculum design of the practical arts are 
being influenced by a variety of factors: 


analysis of the need for and the direction general 
educational reform should take: (Secondary Education in 
Alberta, 1985; Royal Commission on Education in British 
Columbia, 1988; Saskatchewan Education: Core Curriculum 
Policy Advisory Committee, 1985; Boyer 1987; Resnick 
1987; etc.) 


recommendations for specific reforms in vocational 
education (Berryman, 1987; Council of Ministers of 
Education, Canada, 1987; Edmonton Pubiic Schools, 1988; 
National Commission on Secondary Vocational Education, 
1987; Silberman, 1987, 1988; Twining, 1987; etc.) 


recommendations for specific changes in the practical arts 
(Bensen, 1988; Bujea, 1988; Calgary Board of Education, 
1989; Day and Pallas, 1987; Deacon, 1987; Huber, 1988; 
McRae, 1988; Mullis, 1988; National Entrepreneurship 
Education Consortium, 1988; South Carolina State 
Department of Education, 1984; etc.) 


development, piloting and implementation of new curriculum 
and learning resources (Alberta Education: Integrated 
Occupational Program, 1986 and ongoing; manufacturing 
technology - Miller & Milton et al, 1987; technology 
education - Cuetera, 1988; an annotated bibliography of 
entrepreneurship - Muzzo, 1985; office specialist and 
introduction to technology - Gouvernement du Quebec: 
Ministere de I’Education, 1987; etc.) 
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Extensive research and 
development in five major areas 


and mental activity in school. The arguments are focused 
on what the curriculum should be, not whether it should be 
removed from the range of experiences offered to students. 
Silberman (1986) is among the leaders in planning for and 
initiating significant changes within this field. 


Dryden (1985:59) points out that Canada offers two Importance of work for 
important lessons to students: economic and psychological 
well-being 


-- the importance of work; the importance of 
a sense of opportunity. Both are central to 
our practical and psychological well-being. 
Both are basic underpinning of our society. 
With economic and social change, both are 
under pressure and likely will continue to be. 


To compete in the post-industrial age at a national and 
international level, Shuttleworth (1987:16) states "we must 
enable all our peopie to strengthen their innovation and 
entrepreneurial skills to access world markets and decrease 
economic dependencies.” 


According to Copa (1985), vocational and technical Contribution of practical arts to 
experiences help students in five ways: Student learning 


@ provide an egalitarian atmosphere 
@ teach interdependency through cooperative teamwork 


®@ enrich students’ educational experience through 
activities perceived as relevant to their lives 


e@ allow teachers to get to know their students well, and 


@ develop self-esteem through immediate feedback, new 
challenges, and ongoing success.. 


in making an important distinction about the role of practical Applied learning concept a 
arts and vocational education in preparing students for the strength 

future, Kolde (1986:5) stresses the need for a major shift in 

thinking: that vocational education for tomorrow must be an 

educational delivery system, not a subject matter content 

area, and that the applied learning concept -- actual job task 

activities and experience -- must never change. “It is our 

strength." 


b. Trends Toward New Curricular Emphasis 
Schools are being challenged as never before to prepare Multiple approaches to learning 


Students to be wiser consumers of mass information and 
products. 
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Triggs (1989:47), summarizing the findings of 398 postal Student-centred learning 
questionnaires about pre-vocational courses for 14- to 18- 

year-olds in Great Britain, found that the dominant motif 

centered on students negotiating their own curriculum 

content and learning processes; that profiling is a useful 

focus around which student-centred learning should be 

organized; and that clear objectives rather than general 

aims are an especially attractive feature of pre-vocational 

education. ; 


c. international Trends in Practical Arts 


Bridgewood (1987) analyzes current technical-vocational Technical - vocational education 
education initiatives (TVEI) in six countries. Conceived in initiatives 
Wales in 1983, this approach is interpreted both broadly to 

include preparation in general for the world of work, and 

narrowly as training in specific vocational areas. Some of 

the distinctive initiatives inciude: all 14- to 15-year-olds in 

Sweden take compulsives such as home economics, child 

care, textiles, or woodwork. A Working Life Orientation 

course is compulsory in all upper secondary school 

programs. Other courses are based on a short modular 

format and allow for integration of the unemployed. In 

Denmark,. students can opt to study at specialized 

vocational schools at age 15 to 16, where 60 percent of the 

timetable is devoted to practical skills, 30 percent to core, 

and 10 percent to options. 


In France, one third of 14- to 15-year-olds enter the Combining school and 
apprenticeship lycees. in their final year, students keep apprenticeship 
working hours of up to eight hours per day. Accreditation in 
France is national and is based on consistent standards 
across occupational fields that apply to students from 14 to 
18 years. In Germany, the modularized curriculum is not 
used. Emphasis is on methods that develop personal 
qualities coupled with positive work attitudes, especially 
“attitudinal cooperation" and quality workmanship. 
- Accreditation is available in 434 training occupations and is 
laid down by federal ministries with final examinations 
co-jointly handled by the Chamber of Commerce and by 
Crafts and Trades. Japan least resembies TVEI. 
Vocational training is postponed till age 18. There is no 
integration of vocational education and general education, 
and no females are included in vocational training 
programs. All vocational training is paid by employers 
except for annual student fees. Details on these and other 
initiatives can be found in Twining (1988). 
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King et al (1988:19) reports that, as young people move Major teen dilemma is future 
from Grade 7 to Grade 11, their goals become clearer and employment 
their educational aspirations change. The percentage of 

students choosing college graduation as an appropriate goal 

increases from 12 percent in Grade 7 to 29 percent in 

Grade 11, while the number of those aspiring to university 

graduation drops from 57 percent at Grade 7 to 46 percent 

in Grade 11. As the number of young people intending to 

go to university declines, the number planning to try to get 

a job increases. Bibby and Posterski (1985:165) report that 

the teens’ major dilemma concerns employment. Many 

recognize job scarcity as a potential problem, but 70 per 

cent are optimistic about their personal employment future 

after completing their education. Some 85 percent think 

science will become even more influential in the future -- 

not surprising for those born into the high-tech age (p.170). 


In outlining developmental theory of occupational Career aspirations shaped by 
aspirations, Gottfredson (1981) raises three provocative personal and environmental 
points that could affect curriculum design and the role of factors 


the career counsellors: 


@ Although the process is the same for all youngsters, 
where they draw their boundaries [for careers] will differ 
according to their judgments of their own abilities and 
motivations, the definition of success in their 
community, and the expectations other people have for 
“someone like them", as well as other personal and 
environmental factors. Hence, even the idealistic 
preferences of youngsters differ by sex, social class, 
capability, interests, and values (p. 558). 


® Any mismatch between the abilities and interests of a 
working population and the jobs available means that 
some peopie will not be able to work at the jobs they 
originally preferred and for which they may be suitable 


(p. 571). 

e@ Vocational counsellors might want to rethink their role. Most students have shaped 
Most youngsters circumscribe their aspirations career aspirations by early 
according to sex type and prestige by age 13, (that is, teens 


before most of them ever see a counsellor), and 
counsellors often take their earlier development for 
granted. Does this mean that counsellors are only 
tinkering with the final details of a larger social process 
that shapes people’s aspirations, to recreate the old 
social orders? On the other hand, is it wise -- or ethical 
-- for counselors to reshape youngsters’ aspirations and 
views of themselves? And if they choose to do so, is 
such reshaping even possible without massive 
intervention (p.577)? 
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The Secondary Education in Alberta Policy Statement is 
clearly committed to educational excellence. It also targets 
students who are “at risk" or alienated from schooling. A 
survey by Calgary Board of Education (1986), indicates that 
75 percent of all student go directly into the work force 
when they leave the public school system and 25 percent 
go on to post-secondary educational programs.  Preitz 
(1988) reports that 27 percent of American students “leave 
earlier than anticipated." For the majority of students, 
orientation to the requirements of employment is important. 


The Manitoba Education High School Review (1988:38), 
with suggestions equally applicable to practical arts, states 
that: 


Vocational education (should be made) more 
accessible. At present, vocational courses 
tend to be offered on an all-or-nothing basis, 
largely because of funding regulations. The 
result is the exclusion of students who might 
benefit from taking a few vocationa! courses. 
In addition to limiting access to 
academically-oriented students, this sorting 
of students into separate streams has 
generally operated to the disadvantage of the 
vocational student because vocational 
courses and students have not been 
accorded the status they deserve. 


Noting that the majority of students receive no formal 
introduction to the world of work, the Manitoba review also 
recommended that “all high schoo! students be encouraged 
to participate in some type of formal work education and...in 
some community outreach activity.” (p.56) 


Of particular interest is an analysis by the Caigary Board of 
Education (1988) which indicates a 100 percent increase in 
the number of girls taking industrial education since 
1979-80. Girls now comprise one third of the total 
enrolment. During the past ten years, approximately fifty 
percent of the total junior high student population in Calgary 
have enrolled in industrial education each year. Peterat 
(1988) reports a general trend toward co-education in home 
economics. 
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Importance of employability 
skills for "at risk" students or 
those going direct to work after 
high school 


Equal status and equitable 
access to vocational courses 
needed. 


All students need work 
education and community 
outreach experiences 


Significant increase: more girls 
in industrial education and more 
boys in home economics 


Resnick compares a Liberian tailoring apprenticeship 
process, described by Lave (1977), as a graded, 
contextually embedded practice process, with current 
school-iike forms of on-the-job training. In her own studies, 
she found that the results of typical school-type instruction, 
unstructured observation and practice are unsatisfactory 
and recommends that they be enhanced or replaced by 
community partnerships or off-campus education as part of 
each course experience. 


Dryden (1985) claims that the responsibility for making Clarity of linkages needed 
these linkages rests with educators and planners: 


We stream these young people in certain 
directions, but we do not stream them 
towards something. Co-op and other work 
Study programs, counselling, job and training 
programs, apprenticeship, are all useful, but 
they are not nearly enough. Together they 
represent no visible path, no direction, no 
goal. They are no system. They are too 
fragmented. Young people,: teachers, 
employers, cannot see the connections 
between these programs, so they .do not 
make the links between them that are 


necessary. 

Many authors (Ornstein & Hunkins, 1988; Weber, 1986) Practical arts cannot be 
consider vocational education and courses in the practical expected to solve all society’s 
arts are primarily drop-out prevention programs. However, problems 


as Silberman (1987) points out, vocational education cannot 
be heid accountable for resolving all the problems affecting 
the nation, such as illiteracy, unemployment, economic 
issues, or social inequality. There is no clear cause and 
effect relationship. Perhaps too much has been promised 
by those in the profession and too much expected by 
business and industry 


b. increased Demand for Employability Skills 


Ascher (1988) believes that educators should not limit high Employers prefer work-related 
school graduates’ capabilities to these skills employers want social skills 
from entry-level employees. She notes that, while citing 

desirable skills, employers do not make clear whether the 

skills are also necessary for more advanced positions to 

which students might move later. While employers look for 

high school diplomas, they appear to be less interested in 

grades or competency than in previous work experience. In 

general, they look for work-related social skills and basic 

academic skills. Except in some specialized businesses, 

few employers prefer workers with specialized training. 

Quoting Owens and Monthey (1983), Ascher notes that, 
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education (and practical arts) has a unique orientation with 
secondary schools. It is a special problem-focused 
environment that provides unique content, customized 
experiences, specialized questioning, and dynamic 
student-environment interchange (p.8). 


d. Name and Content Changes for Practical Arts Courses 


There is a general trend, not clearly articulated, that a 
change of names for practical arts courses would be 
appropriate. In keeping with the advances in technology, it 
is not unexpected that the term "educational technology” is 
a recurring suggestion, particularly for industrial arts 
(Cuetera, 1988). However, as Boyd (1988:118) notes, "the 
establishment of a popular name...is both a symptom of 
ideology and a means for propagating ideology." He cites 
the American “computer” as emphasizing calculating 
prudence, as does the German “rechner" (reckoner). in 
contrast, the French "ordinateur" has connotations of 
command; or “ordonnateur", inferring to arrange, order or 
command. 


The Manitoba review (1988:94), for example, defines a 
“technology course" as a course of studies which deals 
with the development of technology (focusing)...on the way 
people individually and collectively provide themselves with 
material objects, as well.as the implications and impact of 
technology on modern society and the natural 
environment." 


The Calgary Board of Education Task Force (1989:26) 
recommends that complementary courses, currently 
referred to as “practical arts", be redesignated as 
“technology and life skills", on the basis that the name 
recognizes that an understanding of technology and an 
ability to use technologies to solve problems are skills for 
life, whatever personal or career goals are being pursued. 


Peterat (1988) reports that home economics has become 
"family studies” in some areas (Newfoundland and 
Labrador, for example). Across Canada, at the senior high 
level, specific modules such as foods, clothing, family living, 


child care, nutrition, textiles, personal {living skills, housing — 


and design, and high tech living are being presented. in 
New Brunswick, a life skills course is recommended for all 
Grade 11 students. It consists of a series of six modules, 
one of which, entitled “Decision Making and Resource 
Management", is compulsory. Students choose two other 
modules from: Law and Everyday Living, Food Choices and 
Lifestyles, Establishing and Maintaining a Home, Career 
Planning and Job Search Techniques, and 
Entrepreneurship. In Alberta, Peterat notes, the mandatory 
Career and Life Management course is complementary to 
senior high school home economics which are becoming 
increasingly co-ed (p. 62). 
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Choices of name convey intent 
and ideology 


Sample course names 


Alternative names for home 
economics 


e Experience as a personal characteristic gained as a 
result of participating in real work...the acquisition and 
possession of valued personal contacts, work habits, 
attitudes, and skills that can be used informally, put on 
a resume, or reported in a job interview. 


® Experience as a challenging situation which is endured 
or undergone...[!t is] based on the assumption that a 
person becomes better because of it or “grown up”...a 
process that-contains exhilarating and anxiety-producing 
challenges. 


@ Experience as the knowledge and understanding 
accomplished or developed in ways which make sense 
of a situation or set of events...Students necessarily 
confront ideas, terms, procedures, relations, and 
feelings in order to make sense of their presence in the 
workplace...Experience offers concepts and a language 
which helps students interpret work-related situations 
and relations. 


Not surprisingly, Simon and Dippo find the fullest definition Socio-technical literacy as an 
of work education is the latter form of experience. Prantzer outcome of student learning in 
(1985:9) describes this kind of experience as an integral the workplace 


part of an alternative paradigm which focuses on the 
development of "socio-technical literacy", a balanced 
concern for social and human aspects of work,.as well as 
technological aspects, and an appreciation of their 


interactions. 

Because course identity and the appeal for all practical arts Chalienge: If a new name is 
courses is carried by the course name, any shift in Alberta needed for "practical arts", 
from the designation of “practical arts" must refiect the what should it be? 


purpose and scope of the courses offered. New descriptors 
must be distinct and comprehensive enough to remain 
appropriate for some distance into the future. 


5. ALTERNATIVES IN IMPLEMENTATION OF THE 
PRACTICAL ARTS 


a. Need for Changes in implementation 


Dryden (1985:51) challenges educators to attract parents Enhanced status and 
and students to vocational and_ practical courses by creating recognition needed for practical 
‘programs worthy of status and recognition: arts 


We have vocational and co-op education 
programs, yet parents fight to keep their 
children in the academic education stream, 
and many students drop out. We have job 
creation and training programs, yet only a 
small percentage of employers provide 
training for their employees. There is a 
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® engage students in community service projects that 
stress problem solving, planning and impiementation 
related to the needs of older adults, the disabled, and 
volunteer organizations 


@ engage students in the making, collecting, and selling of 
goods, and in developing classroom industries and 
business ventures, and 


® teach the basic principles of market research, 
merchandising, inventory control, and securing funding 
and venture capital through practical experience. 


Shuttleworth also reports that the British government, with Business and community 
funding provided by a national bank, embarked on a support of school projects 

scheme to put schools in business. Every secondary and 
middie school in England and Wales is eligible for a small 
grant to be applied toward the cost of setting up a 
mini-enterprise to introduce youngsters to the practicalities 
of industrial and commercial management. Volunteerism is 
included as an equally productive learning experience to be 
explored along with opportunities within commerce and 


government. 
The interim report (Blackburne, 1988) of the Design and Sample: National curriculum in 
Technology Working Group in Great Britain describes the design and technology 


introduction of design and technology as part of the national 
curriculum. It is based on the best practices in schools and 
is intended for students from 5 to 16 years of age and of all 
abilities. Described as a "new departure", the curriculum 
attainment targets include: 


® Through exploration and investigation of a range of Attainment targets shilt initiative 
contexts (personal, social, environment, business, and responsibility to students 
industrial), pupils identify and clearly state needs and 
opportunities for design and technological activities. 


- ® Pupils explore, develop, and combine design and 
technological proposals, and use their judgments, 
based on various criteria (economic, technical, 
aesthetic, ergonomic, environmental, social), to choose 
an appropriate design for further development. 


e Pupils develop their chosen design by refining and 
adding detail to produce a plan for making the required 
artifact or system by identifying tasks and sub-tasks 
and ways of undertaking them, and by making 
judgments on what is realistic, appropriate, and 
achievable. 


e@ Pupils produce a critical appraisal of the processes, 


outcomes and effects of their own design and 
technological activity, as well as the outcomes and 
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d. Exploring Alternatives In, Around, and Beyond the 


School 
Increasingly, schooling is not confined to a building or a Value of communit y 
place but occurs when teachers and students gather for partnerships and on-site 
the purposes of learning. Similarly, the development experiences 


and implementation of a new curriculum for the 
practical arts need not be limited by habits of the past 
or a given location. Partnerships with community 
agencies, business and industry offer ample 
opportunities for students to access modern and 
changing technology, expertise, role models, mentors, 
specialized libraries, hands-on activities, meaningful 
decision-making situations, and continuity of experience 
and commitment. As valuable as these experiences are 
in promoting students’ interests and special aptitudes, 
they are equally valuable in providing a range of 
exploration that might identify areas incompatible with 
the students’ abilities and aspirations. 


e. Changing to instructional Technology 


in what they term an anticipated "clash of cultures”, Major shift in instruction 
Aquila and Parish (1989) warn that changing public anticipated to reflect 
schools to adapt to a technological society will not be technological society 


easy. The shift they propose is from teaching as an art 
which deals directiy with individuals to instructional 
technology or teaching as a craft that alters this 
relationship through different programs, products, 
processes, and techniques. Each approach uses 
knowledge in radically different ways and requires a 
reassessment of our world view of teaching and 
learning. Quoting Lortie (1985:78-79), they emphasize 
that, when teachers screen knowledge for useability, 
the task is based more on artistic rather than scientific 
conceptions of work. 


It is not that the current knowledge of schools, learning, 
and teaching cannot result in improvements if 
implemented. Rather, Aquila and Parrish believe that 
there is little chance for improvement because teachers 
have not responded meaningfully to technical change or 
to technical knowledge utilization approaches (p. 54). 


Aquila and Parish see no alternative for Schools must reflect changing 
educators.” As our society becomes more Cultures to survive 

and more technical, it will demand that, as a 

matter of survival, the schools match these 

changing cultures." They describe three 

possible scenarios: a drastically altered 

system of schools, such as voucher 

systems, private organizations or religious 

groups providing schooling, and eventual 
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Those involved in designing and implementing a “new” version 
of the practical arts face the challenge of anticipating the future, 
bridging the transition from current courses of study to the new, 
and setting fortn clear and purposeful guidelines. Curriculum 
planners, resource developers, administrators, teachers, 
teacher educators, schoo! systems, and students all have a role 
to play in determining what the "new" shall be. in the past, 
practical arts have provided students with opportunities to 
explore different areas of learning. The future demands even 
more and, to accomplish this, practical arts must be 
recognized as a co-partner in the attainment of the goals of 
schooling and lifelong learning. As Pratt (1987:617) stresses: 


The most significant social role that the majority of 
our current students will play in the next century 
will be as parents. 


The influence these students will have on their children and on 
society in general, will be based on the knowledge, skills and 
attitudes they acquire during their junior and senior high school 
years. Determining what knowledge, skills and attitudes will 
serve them best is the challenge facing curriculum designers 
now. Taking Pratt's advice as a motto to guide the 
development and implementation of practical arts: 


"If we want to achieve something in education, we 


have to target it exactly, plan it systematically, and 
' teach it wholeheartedly. 
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Practical arts as co- 
partner in student 
learning 


Time to meet the 
challenges 


SYNOPSIS 


OF 


TRENDS, IMPACTS 
AND 


CHALLENGES 


Part two outlines significant societal and education related trends, their impact 
on practical arts, and challenge to educators. 


The trends were identified during a search of the literature and from 
discussions with school system administrators, teachers and other 
stakeholders. 


The trends are not listed in any particular order and are given in point form. 


TREND 


decreasing birthrate 
moderate immigration rates 


longer, heaithier, life 
expectancy 


earlier retirement in some 
areas, later retirement in 
others - both impacted by 
the "greying” of the WWil 
“baby boomers" and decline 
in birthrates 


emphasis on healthier, more 
active life styles 
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A. SOCIETAL TRENDS 


IMPACT 


fewer children in school 
{smaller proportion of rate- 
payers with children in 
school) 


fewer potential employers 


aging populace, increased 
health care costs (per 
capita cost to support 
aging population; higher 
than required to support 
younger population) 


increased demand for 
service in areas such as 
leisure, hospitality and 
health care 


fewer in work force to 
produce goods and 
services, which will be in 
demand 


many early retirees 
need/want to supplement 
income 


increased demand among 
all age groups for wider 
range in quality leisure 
activities 
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CHALLENGE 


maintaining support for 
education, particularly of high 
cost programs 


demand for adequately trained 
work force 


competition for resources 
presently allocated to education 
of youth 


demand for training in 
emerging career opportunities 
(service area) 


increasing demands on the 
individual’s ability to be 
productive through innovation, 
technology 


increasing competition for jobs 


prepare for new career 
opportunities (e.g., tourism, 
hospitality, child care, seniors 
care, nurturing) 


TREND 


demand for entry-level employees 


in service industry 


emphasis on “excellence” 


increasing proportion of ethnic 
populations 


emphasis on “accountability” 
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A. SOCIETAL TRENDS (continued) 


IMPACT 


many jobs at minimum 
wage levels, limited 
opportunity for 
advancement 


increased standards and 
higher expectations in 
workplace, frequently 
translated in schoo! 
environment as “rigour” 


increase demand for ESL 
programs 


schools challenged to meet 
needs of students and deal 
with related problems 


review of standards for 
student evaluation 


parental/societal demand 
for effective use of 
resources allocated to 
education 
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CHALLENGE 


link skill development to 
alternative career options 
(career ladders) 


define “excellence” or “rigour” 
from perspective of practical 
arts | 


highlight concepts that demand 
complex, abstract thinking 
processes —~ 


clearly communicate standards 
for student achievement 


provide programs and support 
systems that eliminate barriers 
to career opportunities due to 
stereotyping (gender, race, 
Class) 


assist teachers to deal with 
issues related to multicultural 
student populations 


encourage more consistency 
among practical arts teachers 
in defining expectations for 
Student achievement 


need to “market education” 


need to respond to loca! needs 
by involving community in 
program planning, decisions 
relating to resource allocation 


A. SOCIETAL TRENDS (continued) 


TREND 


change in roie/nature of family 
unit 


increasing economic gap between 
rich and poor 


continued migration from rural to 
urban centres 


high unemployment, particularly 
for 15- to 24-year-olds 
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IMPACT 


many children not taught 
basic “home skills" as in 
traditional family units 


children from poorer family 
units may be disadvant- 
aged if programs have 
supplementary costs 
(discrimination) 


fewer students in schools 
in rural areas 


significant percentage of 
students return to school 
or try to enter post- 
secondary for further study 
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CHALLENGE 


define role of education in 
addressing these issues 


determine which “basic 
practical skills" should be 
delivered through practical arts, 
and identify strategies to 
increase access to such 
training for all students 


provide programs that do not 
require unreasenable financial 
demands on students or 
parents 


provide greater equity of 
opportunity to a broad general 
education for students in 
schools of all sizes and 


locations (greater access to 


practical arts courses in small 
schools) 


expand support for entry into 
workplace or post-secondary 
programs 


increase awareness of career, 
occupational, entrepreneurial 
and job opportunities and 
expectations 


improve links with 
business/industry and post- 
secondary institutions 


encourage empowerment 
through positive self-image, 
motivation 


B. EDUCATION - RELATED TRENDS 


TREND 


greater access to technology 


within secondary schools, 
coupled with increasing 
ownership of technological 
tools in the home 


greater access to technology 


within the community 


parents and schools 
increasing demands on 
students to achieve and 


perform, particularly as pace 


of life increases, constantly 
changes 
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IMPACT 


increased technological 
literacy among 
students/teachers 


ability to respond more 
effectively to individual 
learning needs 


improved opportunities to 
provide multiple modes of 
instruction 


greater variation of 
skilis/abilities of students 
entering high schoo! (e.g., 
junior high practical arts 
courses, related 
elementary programs) 


higher demand for school 
resources 


higher expectations by 
community regarding skills 
and competencies of 
educators 


increase in stress levels 


sense of inadequacy {first 
generation less well 
educated than parents) 


sense of smaliness, 
powerlessness due to 
information overload 


CHALLENGE 


establish appropriate uses of 
technology and learning 
resources to improve quality of 
and access to learning in 
practical arts 


ensure teachers are 
comfortable/skilled in use of 
technology 


acquire needed resources 


ensure smooth articulation of 
technological instruction 
between and among grades 


propose Strategies to allow 
practical arts teachers to 
design programs based on 
level of student competency 
(e.g., challenge exams, waiver 
of prerequisites, provision for 
greater entry and exit points) 


coordinate resource demands 


support teacher inservice 
though community, business 
and industry partnerships 


build knowledge/confidence in 
career options/alternatives 


encourage students to view 
their personal life skills as 
foundations upon which 
additional skill extensions can 
be built 


B. EDUCATION - RELATED TRENDS (continued) 


TREND 


more students attempting 
advanced diploma 


fewer practical arts classes 
scheduled 


increased requirements for high 
school diploma 


employer dissatisfaction with 
graduates’ attitudes, abilities 
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IMPACT 


schools face increased 
timetable constraints due to 
the need to offer advanced 
diploma programs 


limited access of advanced 
diploma students to 
practical arts courses 


reduced access to 
programs 


reduced lab utilization/iab 
closure 


redesignation of practical 
arts teaching staff to 
subjects outside areas of 
expertise/experience 


change of function of 


practical arts labs not fully 
utilized 


less time available for 
complementary programs 


business/industry standards 


~ for employability may not 


reflect knowledge/skills 
now developed in specific 
courses/programs 


increased pressure on 


schools to train in attitudes 
and interpersonal relations 


AT 


CHALLENGE 


develop strategies to increase 
opportunity for students of all 
ability levels to have access to 
practical arts courses 


heip students make decisions 
appropriate to their interests, 
abilities and needs 


indepth research into reasons 
for reductions in class 
scheduling - 


consider strategies to expand 
access to programs (e.g., 
advancement by competency, 
credit offerings to 3, 4, or 5 
etc.) 


define innovative curricular and 
delivery alternatives for 
practical arts 


support timetabling and student 
decision making to maximize 
effective program decisions 
(optimum use of credits) 


increase business/industry’s 
understanding about learning 
outcomes expected in practical 
arts courses - develop more 
open channels of 
communication 


define “employability” more 
Clearly within industry and 
education 
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